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No; not the stern averment of the guns, 
Nor all our odes, nor all our orisons, 
Can sweeten these intolerable tears, 
These silences that fall between the cheers. 
In all the joy a memory cries and dwells, 
A heart-break of heroical farewells. 



Let there be no more battles: field and flood 

Are sick of bright-shed blood. 

Lay the sad swords asleep; 

They have their fearful memories to keep. 

These swords that in the dark of battle burned, — 

Burned upward with insufferable light, — 

Lay them asleep : heroic rest is earned ; 

And in their rest will be a kinglier might 

Than ever flowered upon the front of fight. 

And fold the flags; they weary of the day, 

Worn by their wild climb in the wind's wild way; 

Quiet the dauntless flags, 

Grown strangely old upon the smoking crags. * * * 

Look, where they startle and leap! 

Look, where they hollow and heap ! 

Tremulous, undulant banners, flared and thinned, 

Living and dying momently in the wind! 

And war's imperious bugles, let them rest, 

Bugles that cried through whirlwind their behest, 

Wild bugles that held council in the sky, 

They are a-weary of that curdling cry 

That tells men how to die. 

And cannons worn out with their work of hell, 
The brief, abrupt persuasion of the shell, — 
Let the shrewd spider lock them, one by one, 
With filmy cables glancing in the sun; 
And let the throstle, in their empty throats, 
Build his safe nest and spill his rippling notes. 

— Collier's Weekly. 



Correspondence. 

The New Patriotism — Living Rather than Dying 
for Country. 

Dr. Tjjukui.ood : 

Dear Brother: I thank you for your commendation, 
in your last issue, of my humble words in favor of the 
New Patriotism — of living for country rather than dying 
for it. 

This, to my mind, is to be the solution of the " prob- 
lem of bloody war." To this end we have before us a 
long and laborious work of education, the education of 
that subtile and potential agent called " public opinion." 

You will remember that, with this end in view, I sent 
you, April two years ago, an article entitled "A New 
Patriotism" — modestly, a new patriotism. Now I am 
delighted to see the article with which Helen A. Clarke 
comes forward in the last issue of the Advocate, " The 
New Patriotism." In this she utters some noble senti- 
ments : " Let the veterans of the old war come forward, 
and, with the same reverence that they lay flowers on 
the graves of their comrades, lay flowers on the graves 
of the enemy, in token that the war spirit is buried." 
[Italics mine.] 

This is the spirit which the new patriotism seeks, — 
the spirit manifested by the noble women of Columbus, 
Miss., away back in 1867, when they laureled alike the 
graves of the " Gray and the Blue." The poet tells the 
story in that beautiful and touching poem, " The Blue 
and the Gray." The last stanza runs thus: 



' ' No more shall the war-cry sever, 

Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day, 
Love and tears for the Blue, 

Tears and love for the Gray. ,, 

The whole stanza, in fact much of the poem, deserves 
underscoring as well as the lines which I have italicized. 
'T were better if it could be inscribed and underscored 
on American hearts thus : " Banish our anger and the 
war spirit forever '." 

This is the work of years of education, such as the 
noble peace organizations are doing, in this and other 
countries. It is education, civilization, Christian states- 
manship, working separately and jointly, that is to do it, 
" line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little." The edict of a king cannot do it ; a law 
of Congress cannot do it. They ca'i help. It took God, 
the omnipotent God, nearly two thousand years to work 
idolatry out of his chosen people, though he had by edict 
declared, " Thou shalt have no other gods before me." 
It took nearly six thousand years to work slavery out of 
the hearts of men, and so out of the nations of the 
earth. 

So it will be with the war spirit. The brute is so 
dominant in man, whether he came from the " dust of 
the ground," as stated by Moses, or from " brutism," as 
claimed by Darwin, that it can be driven out only by 
centuries of education — humanized, Christian education. 

" Yes," the doubter says ; " but by what means ? " Just 
such as peace organizations and peace journals are using 
everywhere, — as they plead for arbitration as a potential 
means of peace, and show the expensiveness, cruelty, 
barbarities and moral degradation of war. To be more 
specific : 

1. The celebration of civic triumphs, as the completion 
of a railway, the laying of the cornerstone of a public 
building, or the welcoming of a foreign prince or diplo- 
mat, should cease to be attended by military displays. 

2. Military chieftains should cease to be honored above 
statesmen, philanthropists and scholars, and to be given 
high offices when they have little merit save that of 
warriors. Presidents of the United States have been 
elected on this basis ; it is to be hoped that none others 
may be. 

3. The masses should be made to see how foolish it 
is in them to rush blindly forth to kill their fellowmen 
or to be killed themselves, under the wild impulse of a 
"patriotism" which holds nothing honorable except dy- 
ing for country, and often with but a faint conception of 
the justice of their cause. 

4. It should be made a crime for jingo editors and 
blatant stump speakers to urge war during the pendency 
of legislation, or arbitration, looking to the peaceful 
settlement of national disputes. 

5. We should get before the people by educational 
processes — by public speaking, writing, etc. — the con- 
ception of the new and higher patriotism of living for 
country rather than dying for country. To give the de- 
tails of this new patriotism would carry us beyond the 
limits of this paper, but a few general suggestions may 
be given. It demands : 
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1. Desire on the part of citizens to advance the pros- 
perity and well-being of the people and the government. 

2. The cultivation and fostering in every way and on 
all occasions of a humane and Christian spirit. 

3. The rebuking at once and sharply of attempts to 
stir up national strife. 

4. The abolition of military instruction in all schools 
and institutions of learning, particularly in church schools, 
which profess the spirit of the Prince of Peace, yet in too 
many instances foster the spirit of war. 

5. The insertion of the principles of peace in political 
platforms, as is now done with gold standards, expansion 
and anti-expansion, tariff, free trade and reciprocity. 

6. Lastly, the bringing of men to see that it is incom- 
parably better to strive to live for country than recklessly 
to die for country on the bloody battlefield ; thus setting 
up a new goal for the patriot, and establishing what we 
call " the new patriotism." 

Wichita, Kan. Gkorgtc W. Hoss. 



A Vacancy Never Filled.* 

In a cottage in a village close by Sussex Grange sat a 
mother and her child. Without, the country was a blaze 
of sunshine over lovely autumn tints, and the birds 
hovered around chirping their tuneful song. Within, 
all was bright with cleanliness and perfect order; the 
plainly-furnished kitchen sitting-room was the picture of 
a humble cottage for the artist — a neatly-arranged apart- 
ment that was a credit to the homely instincts of the 
woman of the household. Alas ! the brightness of the 
scene without and within was marred by a gloom of 
human sadness. Mary Graze, seated upon the couch, 
hugging her fair-haired, five-year-old girl Hettie, was 
bathed in tears. Upon the table before her lay an official 
letter; it was one of those dreaded epistles from the 
War Office stating, in the customary stereotyped sympa- 
thetic terms, that George Graze, a private in the 

Regiment, had been killed in action. 

"Mammy, why is 'oo cryin' ? " asked the little one 
anxiously, scanning and patting her mother's tear-stricken 
face. 

" Oh, my child ! my poor child ! " moaned the bereaved 
woman. 

"Tell your 'Ettie, mammy. 'Ettie wants to know," 
pleaded the child. 

" Oh, my child ! you — you " 

Mrs. Graze broke down in another flood of tears. 
Hettie, too, was overcome by her mother's sorrow. See- 
ing the tears fall faster, her own eyes began to moisten. 

" Oh, mammy dear, tell 'Ettie what makes 'oo cry," 
again urged Hettie, with childlike love and simplicity, 
as she flung her arms more tightly round her mother's 
neck. 

" Oh, Hettie ! Hettie ! how can I tell you ? " cried the 
sorrow-stricken woman, as she tightened the clasp of her 
child and imprinted a kiss upon her brow. 

"Tell me, mammy." 

" Oh, my child ! it is so cruel — so hard — so awful ! " 

" Tell 'Ettie what is truel, mammy. 'Ettie is mammy's 
'ittle girlie, isn't I ? " 

" Oh yes, my darling ; but oh, this news is awful ! " 

* From " Life Versus Life," by Albert Wardham. London : Elliot Stock, 
62 1'aternoster Row. 



" Tell 'Ettie, mammy, what makes 'oo sad. 'Ettie don't 
like to see 'oo cry." 

"Oh, my darling! my darling! you will never see 
your daddy again ! " 

"Not see daddy again? Oh, mammy, he will turn 
back some day." 

" No, no, my darling ! He — he is — oh, he is dead ! " 

" Dead, mammy ! What is dead ? Won't I see daddy 
in his pretty does ? He tissed me and said he would 
turn to see his 'Ettie." 

" Yes, darling, but he had to go away to fight, — and 
oh, oh — ! they have killed him ! Oh, George ! George ! 
George ! My love ! " cried the distressed woman. 

" Oh, mammy, don't cry like that ! " said Hettie with 
alarm. 

"Oh, my darling! you — you will never see daddy 
again ! He is dead ; he is gone from us never to return ! 
Oh, my George ! my George ! " 

"Oh, mammy, won't daddy turn back to tiss 'ees 
'Ettie ? " sobbed the little one. 

" No, my darling, he cannot ! He is gone from this 
earth. We shall never see him again." 

" Won't the dood Jesus send daddy to see 'Ettie?" 

" Oh, my poor child ! you cannot understand. Your 
daddy can never come back to us on this earth. He 
is dead, and oh ! " 

A knock at the door abruptly stopped the conversa- 
tion between mother and child. Mrs. Graze imprinted 
another kiss upon Hettie's brow and set her upon the 
couch. Having hastily wiped away her tears, she opened 
the door, where stood the Vicar of the parish and Sir 
Richard Lewess. 

" Good afternoon, Mrs. Graze," said the Vicar. " We 
have called to express our sympathy with you in the 
very sad bereavement that has befallen you. May we 
come inside?" 

" Yes, sir," was all Mrs. Graze could say as she directed 
the visitors into the room. 

" Sir Richard first acquainted me of this sad news 
about your poor husband. Ah, he was a faithful work- 
man to you, was he not, Sir Richard?" 

" Indeed, he was one of the best men on my estate, 
and I regretted the call for him to rejoin the colors, 
though, seeing that it was to serve his country, I ought 
not to have regretted his summons." 

" Ah, these trials sorely afflict us all ! " sighed the Vicar. 

Mrs. Graze did not speak. She had returned to the 
couch, and sat with her face buried in her hands. Little 
Hettie sat beside her with a look of astonishment on her 
face. 

"Well, Hettie, and how are you?" said the Vicar, 
endeavoring to brighten the scene. 

" I'es twite well, sir," said the child, with the simple 
courtesy taught by her mother. " I don't like mammy 
to cry so," she added with simplicity, as if suggesting 
that the visitors could stay the tears. 

" Neither do we, my little one," said the Vicar. " We 
are very sorry for your mother and also for you." 

"Mammy sez daddy won't turn to tiss me again, an' I 
don't like it," said Hettie, bursting into tears. 

"Ah, my little one, I'm sorry to say your daddy will 
not be able to come to see you again. He is gone far, 
far away ; but you will see him again some day in heaven, 
if you are a good girl." 



